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j} on the rock. There were several chips, and } 


sticks, and small pieces of board on the edgeSof 
They had floated on when the w 
was high, and had been left there. 

Lucy amused herself a few minutes throwing 
these pieces of wood off into the middle of the 
current, and seeing them float away down the 
| Sf nok 3 

Comfort took up a long, crooked pole, 


|; stream. 
'and pushed off some which were lying in places 
out of Lucy’s reach. After a little while, when 
Lucy had thrown off all that were upon the front 
side of the stone, she turned and went to the 
back side, to findsome more. Comfort happen- 
ed to be standing, at that moment, on the front 
side of the stone, reaching out, and trying to 
push off a small Jog which was partly floating, 
and partly ledged upona rock. Just as she sue- 
ceeded in pushing off the log, she heard Lypy 
exclaim, in a tone of surprise,— 

‘““Why! why! how wide the water is!” 

Comfort looked round, and dropped her pole 
‘instantly, and said,— 
| So it is; the water is rising. 'The men have 
hoisted the gate. We must get off this rock as 
quick as we can.” 
| Comfort and Lucy ran all around the rock, 
‘trying to find a place to get off; but it was too 
late. "Phe water, on each cside,was hefore so 
wide that they could hardly jump over it, and the 
surface of the rocks beyond, which formed the 
bed of the stream, sloped off so gradually, that a 
very little rise in the water made it considerably 
wider. 














AN ESCAPE, 


Comfort “and Lucy found some difficulty in 
getting down the bank, it was so steep and rocky. 
There were, however, little trees and bushes 
growing here and there, which they could take 
hold of; and there was a kind of a path, too, 
which was of considerable service. The chan- 
nel by which the water came out from under the 
mill was almost dry, so that they walked about 
all over it, stepping from stone to stone. They 
went up very near the mill, so that they could 
see under it. Lucy saw the great wheel, but it 
was still. She said she wished they would let the 
water through again, for she wanted to see it go. 

“Why, Lucy!” said Comfort; ‘then the 
water would come pouring down where we 
stand. And I don’t think that we ought to stay 
here much longer, for they may hoist the great 
gate suddenly. So let us go down to your blue 
stone.” 

They accordingly walked along over the rocks, 
towards the blue stone. In the lower part of 
the bed of the channel, the stones and rocks 
were wet where they had been covered with 
water. The higher ones were dry, showing 
that where the water came through under the 
mill, they were not covered byit. Comfort told 
Lucy to step along on the dry rocks, for the wet 
ones were apt to be slippery. 

At length they reached the great blue stone. 
Comfort said that it was a beautiful place to stop 
and see the water. The middle part of the rock 
was dry; but it was wet all around the sides, 
and there was alittle water still standing on each 
side, which they had to step over, in getting up- 


‘* What shall we do?” said Comfort ; ‘* what 
shall we do?” As she said this, she kept going 
round and round the rock, trying to find some 
place where it would doto jump off; but she 
could not. Lucy was very much frightened, and 
began to cry. 

*©O, Lucy, don’t cry,” said Comfort. ‘* You 
needn’t be afraid.” 

*“‘O, dear me!” said Lucy; ‘we shall cer- 
tainly be drowned.” 

*©O, no,” said Comfort; ‘‘there’s no danger 
of being-drowned. We can stay on this rock, 
safe, till we contrive some way to get off.” 

*“O, no,” said Lucy; ‘the water keeps rising 
more and more, and it will cover us all up.” 

** No,” said Comfort ; ‘* don’t you see that the 
top of the rock is dry; and that proves it is not 
covered when the gate is up, and the water runs 
through as fast as it will.” 

Comfort looked at the water. It was rising 
very rapidly ; and they could see a torrent of it 
come pouring down upon them from under the 
mill, which threatened to raise it much higher. 
Still Comfort was not afraid. She was confident 
that it would not come higher than to cover that 
part of the rock which was wet before, and so 
that they were safe upon the dry part. And the 
result was as she had anticipated. The water 
continued to rise, but it rose more and more 
slowly ; and whenit arrived at the old high water 
mark,—that is, the line where the rock had been 
wet before,—it continued standing at that level. 

“There,” said Comfort, “it won’t rise any 
more now.” 

Lucy looked very anxious and unhappy. She 
did not see how they could get off. 





‘* We shall have to stay here all the time,” 
said she, in a very sad and desponding tone. 
‘*No,” said Comfort; ‘‘there’s one -way we 
can do, I’m sure. I can call out to the people 
in the store, and they'll come and help us off.” 
‘I don’t see how they can help us off, if they 
come,” said Lucey. 

‘©O, yes,”’ replied Comfort ; ‘* they can go and 
shut the gate, if they can’t do any other way.” 

‘*'Then that will stop the mill,” said Lucy ; 
‘‘and I don’t believe they will be willing to stop 
their mill.” 

‘* Yes, they will,” 
Mr. Jameson, that owns the mill. 
for us, I know.” 

‘© Well, then,” said Lucy, “* why don’t you call 
them ?” 

‘* Why, I want to look around, and think a 
little, first,” said Comfort. ‘If we call them, 
they'll come and help us, I know; but then Mr. 
Jameson will laugh at me well, and I don’t want 
to be laughed at.” 

‘‘T had rather be laughed at than be drowned,” 
said Lucy. 

*¢ Yes,” said Comfort; ‘‘ but we'll see. I want 
to look around and think a little. I’ve heard 
them say that, if your life is in danger, and you 
have only got two minutes to save it, you must 
take one of them to think what to do.” 

“If we only had a slab,” said Comfort, look- 
ing around. ‘* And there comes one now, I de- 
clare.” 

Comfort pointed towards the dam. Lucy 
looked, and behold a slab was just appearing 
over the edge of the dam. It rubbed along, 
stopped, then rubbed along again, moving very 
slowly, as there was scarcely water enough to 
bring it over. At length, when it had advanced 
so far that the projecting end was heavier than 
the other, it fell slowly over, and came down 
with a thump upon the rocks below. Lucy and 
Comfort saw all this, for they were standing so 
low, and the bridge was so high, that they could 
see the top of the dam under it. As the slab fell 
down, its face was presented directly towards 
them ; and Lucy said,— 

‘It is our very old slab, I truly believe. I 
saw it floating down in the mill-pond, a good 
while ago.” 

‘*] believe it is the very same,” said Comfort. 
‘** Now, if I can only reach it with this pole when 
it comes by us.” 

Comfort took up the pole again, and they both 
watched the slab, as‘it came swiftly on towards 
the bridge. It struck one of the piers of the 
bridge, and then the upper end began slowly to 
move round, just as it had done against the stone 
where Comfort and Lucy first pushed it_ off. 

‘“* Yes,” said Comfort, “ it is commg round this 
way.” 

The slab moved slowly, until it got into the 
current again, and then it was swept along more 
swiftly than ever. It came on towards the side 
of the stream where Comfort and Lucy were 
standing on the rock; but Comfort was afraid 
that it was not coming quite near enough. She 
reached the pole out as far as she could, so as to 
have it all ready; saying,— 


said Comfort. ‘I know 
He’ll stop it 
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“would only have pulled her pole off, and let the 
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** Now, Lucy, don’t speak a word.” 

She just succeeded in resting the end of the 
pole upon the forward end of the slab. 

** There,” said Lucy ; ‘‘ now pull.” 

But Comfort knew better than to pull. It 


slab go down the stream irrecoverably. She 
therefore only drew in the pole very gently, but 
following, at the same time, the natural motion 
of the slab down the stream. By this means, 
she succeeded in bringing the slab round into a 
little sort of bay of still water, below the great 
blue rock. 

“There,” said Comfort; ‘‘ now we'll make a 
bridge.” 

Lucy was exceedingly rejoiced to see the slab 
safe under their control. She was very ready 
to help Comfort place it. ‘They found some dif- 
ficulty, however, in doing this, though they suc- 
ceeded at last. They drew the slab up into the 
channel on one side of the great stone, where 
there was a narrow place,-and then they pushed 
the farther end of it up a little way upon the 
opposite shore. Then they lifted the end which 
was towards them, and put it upon the rock; and 
thus they had a bridge. 

**Now,” said Comfort, ‘‘we must go over 
carefully, for it is slippery. However, there is 
no danger ; for if we get in, it is not very deep, 
and we shall only get pretty well wet.” 

But they did not getin. Comfort walked over 
first very carefully, leading Lucy by the hand, 
who came behind her. Lucy jumped and caper- 
ed about upon the bank, when she found that she 
was free; and they both went up the bank as 
fast as they could go. 

“ We got some good by trying to help George 
off, didn’t we?” said Lucy, when they were get- 
ting into the wagon. 

** Yes,” said Comfort. 

‘It’s very lucky, I think,” said Lucy, ‘that 
we went to get the slab for George.” 

**No,” said Comfort; “it was unlucky, ac- 





power, and he only can do it; but if you do not 
desire it, and do not pray to him to take away 
your sinful heart, and make it clean, he does not 
promise to do it. You know the time will come 
when it will be too late, for there is no repen- 
tance in the grave, and thither we are all has- 
tening.” The children listened attentively, and 
Aunt Phebe continued,—‘‘ The spot where we 
are now assembled, was once a forest, this tree 
in the midst of thousands—a house stood upon 
yonder hill, where lived a gentleman, his wife, 
and an only son; these, with two men and two 
women servants, composed the family. Their 
nearest neighbor was three miles distant; with 
the exception of this neighbor, and an occasion- 
al visit from the missionary, they saw no one but 
Indians, who were continually passing and re- 
passing the house. Notwithstanding, this was a 
happy family, for the fear of God was with them. 
One day William, a Jad of fourteen, was direct- 
ed toaspot in the forest where, the day previous, 
the man had been cutting wood. ‘ Remember, 
William,” said his father, ‘‘to return as soon as 
you have collected it together ina heap.” Wil- 
liam followed the path, and though alone in the 
mighty forest, felt no alarm, for he was accustom- 
ed to spend many hours there. He diligently 
pursued his work, till becoming weary, he sat 
down to rest. A beautiful butterfly fluttered 
above his head of a very uncommon kind—* I'll 
have you,” thought he, and cautiously approach- 
ing, tried to catch it with his hat; but the insect 
eluded the attempt, and soaring above his head, 
flew away ; still William pursued it, forgetful of 
every thing but the securing of his prize. He 
made his way with difficulty through the tangled 
underwood of the forest, till at length heated 
and completely out of breath, he was compelled 
to desist. ‘You have led me a pretty chase,” 
said he, taking off his hat to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his head, ‘and after all, ] must go 
back to my work without you.” William re- 
turned, as he supposed, in the direction he had 








cording to the old rule.” 

** What is the old rule?” asked Lucy. 

“* Why, that it is unlucky to take pay for doing 
a kindness.” 

As they drove down to come upon the bridge, 
Lucy observed a young man coming along over 
the bridge, from the other side. Comfort stop- 
ped talking, and did not say any thing more un- 
til they had passed him. He smiled when he 
met them, and bowed to Comfort. Comfort nod- 
ded to him in return. 

“Who was that, Comfort?” said Lucy, when 
they got by. : 

‘*That is Mr. Jameson,” said Comfort. ‘I 
would not have had him know that we got caught 
down there on the rocks for half a dollar.” 

Cousin Lucy's Conversation among the Mountains. 








NARRATIVE. 








AUNT PHEBE’S TEA PARTY.«-Cuap. III. 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 
It was a sweet evening, and at the children’s 
earnest request, Aunt Phebe consented to re- 
main in the arbor. ‘Come, my dears,” said 
she, as the last note ofthe bifds died away, “let 
us take up the song of praise.” The voices of 
the children united ina hymn which Aunt Phebe 
gave out. 
“ One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend.” 


They then sat upon the grass at her feet to 
hear the story of ‘the old oak tree.” Picking 
up anacorn from the ground, Aunt Phebe bade 
each of the children examine it. ‘Such an 
acorn,” said she, ‘‘ was once this tree, which now 
reaches almost to the clouds, and spreads its re- 
freshing shade around. Such, dear children, is 
sin in your hearts. If it is suffered to remain, 
it wili grow and grow till nothing can take it 
away; now the Saviour is willing to destroy its 


come, but after wandering till he was weary. he 
was obliged to sit down to rest. Then it was 
that he began to reflect on the danger of his sit- 
uation. He had often in his own snug little bed, 
listened to the howling wolves, and the cries of 
the panther, which he well knew came forth in 
the dark to seek their prey, and roamed up and 
down the forest. He might have wandered sev- 
eral miles from home, or he might be a very 
short distance, he was completely lost in the for- 
est, and in all probability, he might have to pass 
the night there, and perhaps, if not devoured by 
the wild beasts, perish from hunger. William 
was a boy of courage, and moreover, had Jearn- 
ed to put his trust in God. This is the secret of 
true courage ; if we love God, and feel that he 
so loved us as to give his only Son for us, we 
need never be afraid, for we may believe He is 
both able and willing totake care of us. Dread- 
ful as was the thought to William of meeting 
such a death, he comforted himself with this re- 
flection, and kneeling down, prayed God to take 
care of him in his distress. When he thought of 
his parents he wept, for he said, *‘ they have no 
son but me.” But committing them and him- 
self to God, he endeavored to consider what he 
could do towards extricating himself from the 
wood. It occurred to him if he fastened his 
handkerchief to one of the highest limbs of a 
tree, it might be a signal to his friends who he 
knew would come in search of him. As he 
climbed the tree to effect his purpose, what was 
his astonishment to find an Indian baby, fasten- 
ed, as is their custom, to a board, and fixed se- 
curely in the tree. ‘ Poor little thing,” thought 
he, ‘‘ you are lost too,” and he carefully took it 
down. The child soon began to cry, and as it 
was now getting dark in the forest, William’s 
distress increased. Again he knelt in prayer, 
and was comforted, and indeed the poor child 
needed consolation. He had some bread and 
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though very hungry, reserving some for the next 
day, in case he was still in the forest. Just as 
he finished his meal, he heard the distant bark- 

ing of a dog; exerting his voice to the utmost, 

he halloced with all his might. The barking came 

nearer, he was sure it was his own Rover; and 

then it became more distant, and poor William 

burst into tears as the sound died away, but again 

he hears it, then it ceased; there was a long 
pause, he was sure he heard a foot-fall on the 

dry leaves, and in another moment, with a look 

of joy, Rover sprang to his master’s feet. Over- 

come with fatigue and delight, poor William 

sank upon the ground. Rover did every thing 
but say ‘‘ follow me,” to induce him to get up 
and go with him, but finding him unable, bound- 
ed from his side, and in the course of half an 

hour, returned with his father and the men who 

were in quest of him. It was under this very 

oak tree, dear children,” said Aunt Phebe, 
‘‘where the father and son knelt down together 
to return thanks for this deliverance. With his 
own hand the gentleman marked the tree, say- 
ing, ‘*‘ My son, whenever you see this oak, let it 
remind you of the mercy you have this day ex- 
perienced from the hand of God, and when in 
future years you or your children shall have 
turned this forest into a fruitful field, let the axe 
of the woodman never be lifted against this me- 
morial of God’s goodness to us.” The servant 
was directed to carry the little papoose home— 
where every care was bestowed upon it. The 
babe was baptized, and the Christian name of 
Ruth was given to it. ‘ Who knows,” the gen- 
tleman used to say to his family, “but God de- 
signs our little Ruth to become a gospel messen- 
ger to her poor blinded people. He brings good 
out of seeming evil, and perhaps he sent William 
into the forest for this very purpose. Thus was 
this child trained up and instructed in the way of 
salvation, in the hope that she might be the 
means of blessing to the Indians. Ruth became 
a missionary, and a little Christian church sprang 
up in the Indian settlements. ‘At the foot of this 
oak lies buried poor old Rover; and William, as 
long as he lived, loved to look upon this tree. 
His descendants value it as highly as he did him- 
self, and I am very certain nothing but the hand 
of time will ever injure it. This, my dear 
children, is the story of the old oak tree. There 
are many things you may learn from it; let me 
see if you have learned them. What do you 
learn? Cornelia,’—‘I learn that sin in my 
heart is like the acorn now, while the Saviour is 
willing to pardon it; but it will be like the big 
tree by and by, so strong and mighty, it will de- 
stroy my soul.” AuntPhebe. ‘ What have you 
learned, George?” George. “I learn if God is 
my friend I need not be afraid of any thing.” 
**And you, Henry?” “TI learn that religion is 
worth more than the whole world; if William 
had had no religion, he would have been without 
any comfort in that dreary forest.” ‘ And you, 
George, what do you learn?” ‘* When I heard 
about the gentleman taking such pains with the 
little Indian girl, I thought of the text I learned 
last Sunday,—-** My word shall not return unto 
me void, but shall prosper in the thing where- 
unto I send it,” for it did prosper, Aunt Phebe, 
when she was a missionary, and the little church 
was formed, didn’t it?” ‘It did, indeed, my 
dear, but good-night, it is very late, we must de- 
for our conversation for the present;” and with an 
affectionate kiss each little guest departed. 


[Episcopal Recorder. 








RELIGION. 








A CCNVERTED HEATHEN BOY. 

We request our readers to find, on their maps, 
the Island of Raratonga, in the South Sea; and 
remember that, a few years ago the people of 
this Island were living in the darkness of hea- 
thenism. The following conversation took place 











meat in his pocket, a part of which only he ate, 


a little while ago, between the missionary. at this 
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island, and a young native, about J8 years old. 

«I have,” he said, ‘‘long wished to converse 
with you.” 

««On what subject,” I inquired, ‘do you wish 
to converse 1” 

‘“* On the subject of baptism.” 

‘Tell me first what you think of baptism?” 

‘‘] think it to be a sign, by which to show that 
our hearts are entirely defiled by sin, and that 
except we are renewed by the Holy Spirit, we 
cannot be saved.” 

« Are all men fit subjects for baptism?” 

« No, none but those who hate sin, and who 
have run to Jesus, and desire to become entire- 
ly his disciples.” 

‘Do you remember being taken by your fa- 
ther to Williamu?” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

‘* Have you been a steady, thoughtful lad?” 

‘No, far from it. I have been a very wicked 
boy. I would not live at home; I joined, as 
often as I could, a set of wild lads with whom I 
used to steal, and commit all kinds of sin.” 

‘*That was, indeed, an awful condition,” I 
observed. 

«I have not told you all,” he replied: ‘I can- 
not. I have been, indeed, a very wicked boy.” 

‘¢ But,” I continued, “I am surprised at what 
you say, because since my residence here, I have 
known you as a steady lad in the school. What 
first wrought a change in your conduct?” 

“While I was so wicked, [I frequently had 
thoughts of fear in my heart, but they were not 
lasting, until one day just before Williamu was 
going to England, he came here to preach, and 
afterward to address the children; being his last 
address, I was induced to goand hear him. He 
told us it was an evil and bitter thing to sin 
against God, and exhorted us to go to Jesus for 
pardon and salvation. He told us we ought to 
go at once and not delay.” 

** Well, how did this address affect you?” 

“It caused fear to grow in my heart, because 1 
then saw my sin, and it also excited my desire to 
speak to Williamu.” 

“Well, did you speak to him?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “I with an- 
other went and begged alittle book, that I might 
learn, for I did not then know how to read.” 

‘* How did you succeed?” 

*‘T asked for a book, and Williamu looked at 
me and said, ‘‘ Are you come for a book? Why, 
I know you to be a very wicked boy, and be- 
sides you cannot read; how is it that you are 
come to beg a book?” I then told him all he 
had said was true. I was avery wicked boy, 
but from what I had heard that morning, I was 
full of fear because of my great sins, and now 
desired to learn, and would try to cast off my 
former habits.” 

“ Well,” I inquired, ‘“‘ what did Williamu say 
then?” 

‘* He exhorted me to Jearn to read, and read 
the good word of God, and to pray for a new 

heart.” 

‘* But,” I continued, * this is a long time since, 
upwards of six years ago. Have you attended 
to Williamu’s advice, and been a praying lad 
ever since?” 

‘‘ From that time I have been a steady lad, I 
have obeyed my father, I have attended the 
schools and the house of prayer. I used some- 
times to pray, but my heart was the same as for- 
merly. I did not hate all evil. I did not desire 
Jesus with all my heart.” ' 

‘* But do you think that your heart is interest- 
ed about these matters now?” 

«Oh, yes!” he replied, “I feel very different 
inside now to what I did formerly ; my heart is 
become soft, and my eyes are opened.” 

‘* Has this been a sudden change?” [ inquired. 

‘*No, it has grown very softly.” ‘ 

“But are you sure this change has taken 
place?’ What are the signs?” 





sin is become a very wicked thing to me; I re- 
joice in private prayer to God; my heart is made 
light, and I desire to be found in Jesus, that he 
should be my Lord and Master, and I become 
his servant.” 

















BENEVOLENCE. 








THE REWARD OF SELF-DENIAL, 
Louisa Sealey was in the habit of attending the 
public services of the sanctuary, in a congrega- 
tion which was remarkable for its zeal in sup- 
porting the great religious enterprizes of the 
present day. The uncommon liberality which 
characterized this congregation, might have been 
traced in a great degree tothe animated and un- 
ceasing exertions of their pastor. On one occa- 
sion this little girl was deeply affected by the 
touching statements which were made from the 
pulpit, of the deplorable condition of those who 
are deprived of the ordinances of religion, and 
who never hear the sweet sounds of the preach- 
ed Gospel. Her heart melted with sympathy, 
as she pictured to herself how she would feel, if 
she had no Bible to teach her the way to heav- 
en, no church in which she could worship God, 
—no Sunday School in which she could hear of 
the Redeemer. She longed to do something for 
those of her fellow creatures who were destitute 
of these privileges, but she had nothing to give, 
for it was with difficulty that her mother could 
support her numerous family. When she re- 
turned home she went to the little room, in 
which the children slept, and there she thought 
over all that the minister had said, and she re- 
membered how kindly he had invited the little 
children to give their mite into the Lord’s treas- 
ury. She said to herself, ‘Oh! that I was rich, 
oh that I was like some little girls, who have as 
much money as they want. But I have none. 
What can I do for those wretched people; alas, 
I can do nothing.” As she said these words her 


heart filled with emotion, and she burst into 
tears. 


This subject lay heavy on Louisa’s mind all 
the week, and when she went to school on the 
next Sunday, she mentioned it to her teacher, 
saying, ‘*O, Miss B. how shall I get something 
to give to this good cause.” Her teacher sug- 
gested, that perhaps there was some little indul- 
gence to which she was accustomed, which she 
could give up. Louisa replied, that they were 
obliged to live very plainly at home, and she did 
not see that there was anything which she could 
do without. Upon reflecting on this matter, 
however, the thought suddenly occurred to her, 
I drink both milk and sugar in my tea, can I 
give up either of these? Now Louisa was very 
fond of sugar, and a week before she would have 
thought it impossible to do without it, but her 
heart had become so deeply interested, and so 
anxious was she to aid the cause of God, that 
she quickly decided to deny herself in this arti- 
cle, and then kneeled down, and prayed that the 
Lord would help her to keep her resolution. 
When she had finished her prayer, she eagerly 
ran and made the proposal to her mother, who 
consented to allow her little daughter two cents 
every week, upon condition of her not touching 
the sugar. Louisa felt very happy when the 
agreement was made, and she immediately pro- 
cured a little box, which she called her ‘ chari- 
ty box,” into which she regularly cast her two 
pennies every Saturday night, through a hole in 
the top, just large enough to admit them. She 





purpose, for her tea was not quite so pleasant as 
she had been accustomed to have it, but that 
same good Spirit, who had put the thought in 


ing too much to do, by which she could assist in 


at first found some difficulty in keeping to her 


her mind at the beginning enabled her to perse- 
vere; and whenever she went to her Sunday 
School, and received the kind attentions and ap- 
proving smiles of her teacher, she thought noth- 





dren who have never so much as heard of a Sun- 
day School. 
One day at the expiration of the year, Louisa 
collected her mother with her little brothers and 
sisters around her, and having produced the box, 
she very deliberately unfastened the cover, and 
saw it nearly filled, and taking the pennies out 
one by one, she counted them as she laid them 
on the table, when she found to her astonish- 
ment, and great delight, their number amounted 
to more than one hundred. Oh mother, said she, 
and her eyes sparkled with joy as she spoke, 
‘‘who would have thought there was so many. 
They are quite a little treasure, and they are all 
my own. I will divide them, and give one half 
to the Education Society, while the other half 
I will give to the Missionary Society, for our 
minister says we must love them both alike.” 
Her young heart beat with rapture, and her 
bosom was filled with joy as she deposited this 
reward of her self-denial in the “ sacred treasu- 
ry,” and the bliss she felt at the moment when 
she thus presented this her first offering to the 
Lord, amply compensated her for the little in- 
convenience to which she had submitted. She 
loved her Saviour for teaching her to deny her- 
self, that she might help to spread the knowl- 
edge of his name, with the wonders of his love, 
through the earth. From that time she resolved 
to dedicate herself to his service, though but a 
little child, and she not only continues her char- 
ity box, but endeavors to persuade others to fol- 
low her example. 
My dear reader, do you not admire this noble 
conduct in the little Louisa? If you do, let me 
affectionately say, ‘*Go, and do thou likewise.” 
Adopt for your motto these words: 

“The mite my willing hands can give, 

At Jesus’ feet I lay.” 

And if your hearts are filled with love, he who 
said, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,” will receive your offering, and return it te 
you a hundred fold.—Episcopal Recorder. 








MORALITY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
~ LITTLE SINS. 

There was once a little boy who used to drink 
the sugar left in the tumbler when his father had 
taken his morning dram. He soon began to 
like not only the sugar, but the fiery rum mixed 
with it, and went on gradually from one degree 
to another, till he became a moderate drinker, 
then an habitual drunkard, and finally died of 
delirium tremens. Now observe his progress; 
from a small beginning he passed through all 
the stages of intemperance and at last went down 
to a drunkard’s grave. 

A boy once stole a pin; he knew it was wrong, 








“I think my heart is changed. This I know, 


sending the same blessed privilege to other chil- 


and his conscience told him he ought not to take 
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it, but the dictates of conscience were disregard- 
ed. He soon took other articles of more value, 
and went on in crime till he was detected and 
sent to the State prison. It seemed a small 
thing to take a pin without leave, but that was 
the first crime, and it prepared the way for all 
the succeeding. 

See that man hanging on the gallows; he has 
been tried by a Court and proved guilty of mur- 
der, and is now hung by his neck as a punish- 
ment for his crime. But how could he be so 
wicked as to kill a fellow being? How could he 
be so cruel as to go by night and plunge a dag- 
ger into his neighbor’s heart? He began _ his 
life of crime by torturing a fly; he tore off its 
wings, and then made himself merry with the 
poor creature’s misery. It seemed a very small 
thing to torture a fly, but it was wrong, and by 
so doing he hardened his heart and prepared 
himself to commit the dreadful crime of murder. 

Now it is these little sins from which the young 
are in special danger. No child ever became a 
full grown man at once, but becomes such by lit- 
tle and little ; and so no person ever became in 

.one day a drunkard or a murderer. People 
commence with little sins and proceed gradually 
to the commission of greater sins. Then Jet 
every child resist the beginnings of evil. Do not 
take the first step in crime, and it is certain that 
you cannot take the second or the third. So 
Jong as you beware of these little sins, you are 
safe; but if you have so far disregarded your 
conscience as to commit what you may call lit- 
tle sins, you are already on the road to ruin. 








EDITORIAL. 
THE DAHLIA. 

Among a tribe of flowers, various in hue, in form and 
in fragrance, there stood one whose restless and dissat- 
isfied air at once attracted attention. Far more beauti- 
ful than many of her neighbors, the splendid dahlia had 
evidently vet to learn the object of her existence. She 
was striving for other graces than those with which she 
had been endowed by nature, and whileshe put forth all 
her strength in these fruitless efforts, seemed quite to 
forget the young leaves and bright blossoms which it 
was her duty to nurse in the sunshine. 

Once, when the queen of flowers passed that way, shc 
spake lovingly to the blue eyed violet which had shrunk 
from her coming footstep, as if unworthy to touch even 
the shoe of her sovereign. “ Ah,” said the dahlia to her- 
self, while she blushed with mortification at finding her 
own charms unnoticed, “I see how it is; I should not 
stand upright upon this tall stem; a lowly air would 
prove more attractive. I will imitate the violet. I will 
hide my head when my queen passes this way, and so 
shall I win her regard.” 

Then she bent her stately head, and assumed an air 
of meekness quite foreign to her nature. But when the 
queen saw it, she said, 

“I fear my dahlia is ruined for life. Sce how her 
head has fallen towards the earth !” 

The tulip strove, on hearing this, to erect her head 
and to stand as she had been wont to do, upon her stem ; 
but the pliant stalk had contracted an ungraceful curve 
which would not yield to her efforts, and though her 
beauty had not quite departed, it was sadly marred. 

Again the queen passed through the winding paths 
of the garden, and this time she stopped to listen to the 
ringing of the silvery bells of the lily of the valley; for 
flower-queens are gifted with senses to mortals unknown, 
and they hear sweet sounds when all to us is silence. 

“ Alas!” said the dahlia, “I perceive that it is the 
brilliant color of my crimson leaves which prevents my 
winning a smile from my queen. Were the pure white- 
ness of the lily once mine, how lovely [ should become 
in her eyes!” 

So she exerted herself to lose the offending crimson 
hue, by unwearied effort and at the sacrifice of health. 


The bright rain-drops were dashed from her lips in anx- , 


ious haste; the stars found her watching; the damp | boundary line of his farm, that it was doubtful whether it 


, ; ’ belonged to him or his neighbor. That neighbor claim- 
winds of night played leisurely about her. Then her oe mA tage peste. Pee wit, cut it, for 
leaves faded and shrivelled ; her beauty fled apace, and | qamaye, The case was continued from court to court. 
faint and weary and unable to support herself upright, ‘Time was wasted; temper soured; and friendship lost ; 
she awaited the coming of the queen. Shecame at last, | but the cause was gained by the prosecutor. The last 


“ My dahlia is dying,” she said. “Let my maidens | ™Y friend knew of this transaction, was that the man 


F . . . | who “ got the case,” came to the lawyer's office to exe- 
watch over her, and restore her if possible to her original 








(cute a deed of his whole farm, which he had been oblig- 
beauty. If their efforts fail, let her be cast out.” Then, houseless and homeless, 


| ed to sell to pay cost. 


The dahlia trembled, and yielded herself to the little | he could thrust his hand into his empty pocket, and tri- 
fairy physicians, who feeding her with dew-drops, and | umphantly exclaim, “ I’ve beat him !”—Portland Tribune. 


fanning her with their invisible wings, soon wrought the 
desired cure. Yet was the dahlia left less lovely than 
in the first happy days of her existence. 

The queen passed that way again, and it was to de- 
light in a little twining vine, that clinging to stem, tree, 
and garden wall, was climbing upward in life and beauty. 

“ How confidingly she puts forth her tiny fingers, and 
lays hold of twig and branch!” cried the queen. “She 
seems to say to every thing, you are my friend, and I 
love you. I will lean upon you, and when the storm 
comes, will trust and not be afraid.” 

“ Now I see what I must do,” thought the dahlia. “I 
must cling and climb like this vine, so will my queen 
love me, and I shall rejoice in her praises.” 

So she seized with ardent grasp, the tall rose-tree, 
which stood near, and tried to wind her arms around it. 

“What do I see!” cried the queen in alarm. “Me- 
thinks this unruly subject of mine is bereft of her senses.” 

Alas the poor dahlia! She knew not where to hide 
her blushing face. 

“ What will become of me?” she said. “Why wasI 
created a hateful dahlia! Oh that 1 was a violet, a lily, 
a creeping vine, anything but that which I now am!” 

“Friend!” said a kind voice which seemed to come 
from the moss rose tree,” would it be well if in one gar- 
den there bloomed only dahlias? Or if all over its 
length and breadth, only blue violets were springing ? 
Would not the eye of our queen grow weary of the 
sight, and long for the repose of variety ?” 

“T had not thought of this,” answered the dahlia. 

“ ft is its wonderful aud-endless variety which renders 
the garden her delight. Some of us were born to dazzle 
the eye with our brilliancy ; some to speak lessons of 
lowliness ; some to “ whisper hope ;” some to fill the air 
with our fragrance. And this we have to do—to become 
perfect in our several] stations. The violet to be the 
perfection of violets, to nurse its young leaves and in- 
fant blossoms, to lurk in hidden places drinking in the 
hue of the skies, and speaking to all who seek and find 
it, of humility and of grace.” 

“ And the dahlia ?” 

“To lift its head above the lowly ones of the earth, to 
win the eye with its splendor. She is to strive for the 
humility of the violet; to cherish in her heart the purity 
of the lily ; to trust, to confide, tolove. But these graces 
will show themselves forth in her, not in assumed pa- 
rade of lowliness; not in outward pretence of purity, 
nor yet in embraces and loud professions, but they will 
shine forth by making her a perfect dahlia—she will be 
herself still.” 

The dahlia listened, and understood. She had forgot- 
ten that nature had given her a decided character of her 
own and had longed to engraft upon herself those of the 
flowers on her right hand and on her left. Now, con- 
tent to make the most of her natural graces, she began 
to cultivate long neglected and lovely characteristics. 
She became the ornament of the garden, the delight of 
the queen; the violet lay happily beneath her shade; 
the lily breathed upon her its sweetest fragrance; the 
loving vine put forth one of its little tendrils, and clung to 
her for support. She was perfect as a dahlia. E. 














 WVWARIETY. 





Foolish Lawsuit. 
A young man who studied law, in Connecticut, be-| 
came acquainted with the following facts, which are cer- 


mer d remarkable, though we are sorry they are not sin- 
ular. 








A farmer cut down a tree which stood so near the 


—@——__ 
Last Words of a Sunday Scholar. 


James Brown, a little boy belonging to the High Fell- 
ing Sunday School, near Newcastle, (England,) who met 
his end by an accident in the coal-pit, when asked by his 
teacher if he thought he should die, replied, “ Yes.” 
And where do you hope to goto? “To heaven,” was 
his answer. Andwhy? Here he called his mother and 
the rest of the family, and said, “I love you mother, and 
you father, and my brothers and sisters, and my teachers, 
but I love Jesus Curist abave all! and 1 am going to 
heaven, that bonny (beautiful) place.” Here he ceased, 
his voice failed, and his happy spirit took its flight to the 
realms of eternal bliss. 

—_»———__ 
Lapping Water. 

“Gideon brought down the people unto the water, 
and the Lord said unto him, ‘ Every one that lappeth of 
the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt 
thou set by himself” &c. Judges vii. 5. The Hotten- 
tots have a curious custom, resembling the dog and the 
three hundred chosen men of Gideon’s army. On a 


journey immediately on coming to water, they stoop, but 


no further than is sufficient to allow their right hand to 
reach the water, by which they throw it up so dexterous- 
ly, that their hand seldom approaches nearer their mouth 
than a foot; yet I never observed any of the water to 
fall down upon their breasts. They perform it almost as 
quickly as the dog, and satisfy their thirst in half the 
time taken by another man. I frequently attempted to 
imitate this practice, but never succeeded, always spill- 
ing the water on my clothes, or throwing it against some 
other part of my face, instead of the mouth, which great- 
ly amused the Hottentot spectators, who then, perhaps 
for the first time, perceived that there was some art in it.” 


————~+-__— 
The Christian Mother, 

While my children were infants on my lap, as I wash- 
ed them I raised my heart to God, that he would wash 
them in that blood which cleanseth from all sin; as I 
clothed them in the morning, I asked my heavenly Fa- 
ther to clothe them with the robe of Christ’s righteous- 
ness; as I provided them food, I prayed that God would 
feed their souls with the bread of heaven, and give them 
to drink the water of life. When I have prepared them 
for the house of God,I have plead that their bodies 
might be fit temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in; 
when they left me for the week-day school, I followed 
their infant footsteps with a prayer, that their path 
through life might be like that of the just, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day; and as I 
committed them to the rest of the night, the silent 
breathing of my soul has been, that their heavenly Fa- 
ther would take them to his embrace, and fold them in 
his paternal arms!—Scottish Guardian. 








POETRY. 








THE DEAD TWINS. 
*T was summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 
I saw a sight that made me grieve, 
And yet that sight was fair ; 
Within a little coffin lay 
Two lifeless babes as sweet as May. 
Like waxen dolls that children dress 
Their little bodies were, 
A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear; 
And in their coffin, short and wide, 
They lay together side by side. 
A rose-bud nearly closed I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strewed around 
With twigs of jessamine ; 
And yet the flowers that round them lay 
Were not to me more fair than they. 
Their mother, like a lily pale, 
Sat by them on the bed, 
And bending o’er them, told her tale, 
‘And many a tear she shed; 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
“ My babes and I shall meet again.” 
‘ (London Teacher's Offering. 
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